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that the German policy with regard to France must always keep clearly 
in mind that France is not only not reconciled to the loss of Alsace 
Lorraine, but will remain irreconcilable as long as the slightest basis 
for hope survives that it may in some way, by some combination of 
powers or events win the lost territories back. In this connection the 
author states that he thinks the Triple Entente has been of actual 
benefit to Germany in that the leadership of England has restrained 
France and Russia from unfriendly acts. 

The second part of the volume dealing with the home policy con- 
sists mainly in an analysis of the weaknesses and dangers of the German 
party system. The Germans, he says, are essentially lacking in politi- 
cal sense, and this is shown clearly in the unpractical character of the 
party programs. The stability of the Empire, declares the statesman, 
is still threatened by the spirit of separatism; not the state separatism 
of earlier days it is true, but the separatism of political creed. Too 
seldom is the doctrine of "Country before Party" given its proper 
emphasis. The author considers briefly the various parties, closing 
with an unqualified criticism of the Social Democrats and a program 
for dealing with them. 

In a chapter dealing with the German economic policy he gives 
his views of the agrarian legislation, the tariff and other matters with 
which he was particularly concerned. The Polish question in the 
Eastern Marches receives considerable attention from the govern- 
ment's point of view. 

In his conclusion Prince Von Buelow makes some general comments 
relative to Prussia and the Empire, the importance of the monarchical 
principle and the impracticability of parliamentary government, com- 
ments which, sound as though they might have been made by the 
Hohenzollern ruler himself. There is much in the book that is new and 
all of it is interesting. It would not be fair to close without saying 
a word of praise for the translator who has successfully accomplished 
the difficult task of making a smooth readable rendition from the rather 
untranslatable German language. Herman q James 

The Ownership, Tenure and Taxation of Land. By Sir Thomas 
P. Whittaker. (New York, The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. xxx, 574.) 

This book on the English land question is frankly controversial. It 
has been written as a contribution to the discussion of land taxation 
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which has been going on vigorously in and out of Parliament since Mr. 
Lloyd George introduced his Budget of 1909, and it is intended as an 
answer to the arguments of Henry George, of Lloyd George, and of all the 
long train of speakers and writers who have of late been criticising 
the present order of things and who are insisting that private ownership 
of land tends to aggravate the uneven division of wealth, and to make the 
rich richer, and the poor comparatively, if not actually, poorer. In great 
part Sir Thomas Whittaker's book is a moderate and reasonable state- 
ment of the conservative position in regard to land and wealth. The 
author does not contend that the present land laws and the present sys- 
tem of taxation and rating are perfect. He acknowledges that there are 
imperfections and anomalies that need rectification. He points out also 
that the proposals, intended to relieve farmers and tenants of small houses, 
which have recently been put forward by Liberals, for lightening the 
burden of the local rates at the expense of the national Exchequer, would 
inure to the benefit of the landlord — that the landlord will obtain in rent 
all that the tenant can afford to pay, and that the tenant will continue 
to pay on the same scale whether the amount goes into the pocket of the 
landlord, or is divided in any proportion between the landlord and the 
tax gatherer. But taxation intended to force the sale of land by making 
it impossible for the owner to continue to hold it, Sir Thomas Whittaker 
can only see as dishonest confiscation. He traces the system of private 
ownership of land to the beginning of civilization. He believes that 
civilization is bound up in the system, and to him all considerations of 
morality, justice and convenience are served by the securing to a man of 
all the lands which has come into his possession. 

As an answer to Lloyd George and his school, the chief shortcoming in 
Sir Thomas Whittaker's argument is that he fails to meet the case for 
the taxation of the increment value of land. He ignores entirely the 
increase of value which comes from the growth and needs of the com- 
munity and which is in no way due to anything done for the land by its 
proprietor; or if he does not ignore it completely, he alludes to it only in 
order to throw scorn on the undeveloped land duty. He insists that 
a landlord would not sell land that he was holding for an increase in 
value on account of the undeveloped land duty if he were willing to 
forego the interest on the capital value of the land which would be 
much in excess of the duty laid on such land in the Budget of 1909. 
In all his arguments he apparently presupposes an abundant supply of 
land always available, and a consequent competitive value which is 
roughly fair to both owner and tenant. In a book written as a contribu- 
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tion to a political controversy it is not unnatural that the author should 
make out the best case possible for his own side, and should minimize 
the arguments of his opponents. Many of Sir Thomas Whittaker's 
statements require more basis before they can be accepted as true, and 
his hasty generalizations do not command confidence from the impartial 
reader. In eighteen pages he demolishes all theories of early communal 
ownership, and proves to his own satisfaction that the recognition of 
land as private property was practically a universal condition of the 
development of every settled community since the world began. He 
covers the history of taxation in England — land taxes, income taxes 
and taxes on personal property and imports — in sixty-seven pages, and 
gives his views on the difficult question of common lands and enclosure 
in less than sixty pages. Other sections of the book cover the theory 
and incidence of local rating, the leasehold system, agricultural wages 
and problems of tenure and housing in town and country. None of 
these problems is too difficult for Sir Thomas to tackle, and each in 
turn is settled to his satisfaction and to the confusion of his opponents 
in a couple of chapters largely consisting of assertions for which he 
offers no authorities. As a manual for platform speakers on the Con- 
servative side in the general election which must come before the end 
of 1915, Sir Thomas Whittaker's book may prove of great usefulness. 
It may be found to deserve a place alongside the controversial treatises 
of Henry George, Chiozza-Money or W. H. Mallock. As a serious and 
scholarly work covering the wide field which Sir Thomas P. Whittaker 
has preempted, the book cannot be ranked with such works as Pollock's 
Land Laws, Seebohm's English Village Community or Slater's English 
Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields. 

A. G. P. 

Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank. (New York: The 
Macmillam Company. 1914. Pp. xiii, 365.) 

Hard upon Professor Ferguson's Greek Imperialism, and quite in 
line with the trend of present day political thought, comes this first- 
rate book of Professor Frank of Bryn Mawr College on Roman Im- 
perialism. 

Professor Frank in a most compelling way sweeps his readers along 
the at times tumultuous, at times tortuous stream of Rome's political 
history, and lands them safe in the broad current of Caesarism. Some 
readers, however, may ask themselves whether the author has written 



